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Convocation Commemorates Founding of First School 


thought that democracy is a way of living, not 


Commemorating the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the first common 
school in New York State, the Seventy-fourth 
Convocation of The University of the State of 
New York held on October 14th in Chancellors 
Hall of the State Education Building had as 
its theme “ The Elementary School Lays the 
Foundation of Education.” The distinguished 
educators who spoke at the afternoon and eve- 
ning sessions stressed the importance of educa- 
tion in a democracy and of democracy in edu- 
their addresses was the 


cation. Throughout 


just a form of government, and that truly 
democratic education has a distinct contribution 
to make to that way of life 

remarks opening the 


Mangan called attention 


In his Convocation 
Chancellor Thomas J. 
to the significance of the anniversary of the 
establishment of a school by the Dutch in New 
Amsterdam in 1638. He Wilson 
Parkhill, headmaster of the Collegiate School, 
in New York City, which is the direct descend- 
ant of the first Dutch school, and Arnold J. F. 
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the achievement of equality for the great mass 


Speaking as a university professor 


that 


izens 


education must play in a 
a 
to insist that, whatever the pr 
and interest, he shall 
yht to seek for truth and to proclaim 


finds.” 


ie part 


democracy, he said want the university 


authority have the un 


fettered r 





the truth he 

The evening session opened with an academic 
auditorium Chancellor 
William Leland 
The speak 


Uni 


former 


procession into the 


Mangan 


Thompson as the presiding officer. 


introduced Regent 


Harvard 
Angell, 


ers were Dr Payson Smith, of 


versity, and Dr James Rowland 


president of Yale University 
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makes to the successful operation of — the 
\merica way ot te The common. school 
e said, is the embodiment of the principle oft 
¢ and universal opportunity Pointing out 
that the common school falls short of what it 
eht to be, Doctor Smith issued challenge 
to education to face the facts and t y its 
ith “in order that the American pe may 
all more c¢ idently ind wre sure 1 the 
lerican way of Ite 
President Angell in his address « Educ 
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BULLETIN TO 


THE SCHOOLS 


Excerpts from Convocation Addresses 
TO EDUCATION 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT —A NI 


PR GEORGE D. STODDARD, DIRECTOR OF CHILD WEI 


SCHOOL, STATE lt 


Child development is a phenomenon at once 
ageless and universal. What is new, however, 
is the concept of the developing child as the 
central feature and determiner of educational 
planning. 

At all levels of education, the rallying point 
for thought and action is the child himself. It 
is in his nature and needs, as he grows from 
child to man, that we shall discover not only 
our best practices but a philosophy of education. 

A new synthesis, as characteristic of our age 
as the airplane or the automobile, is demanded 
of every person who discards the bustles and 
buggies of outworn educational ideas. Children 
do not just grow up. They are cultivated. The 
special problem of modern life is to carry out 
such cultivation so as to produce a_ hardier, 
braver, happier stock. We must prepare and 
plant and cultivate against the perpetual attack 
of social weeds: against ignorance, neglect, 
prejudice, ill health, boredom, neuroses, psy- 
choses, delinquencies and crimes. 

As adults we are not as happy as the early 
Darwinians pictured us. We are the benefici 
aries of all the marvels of science, yet we seem 
to tread insecurely. Health, work and stability 
are not guaranteed to us, in spite of our clever 
discoveries. In school we learned to read, write, 
‘cipher,” and sit still — good disciplines, but 
not enough, and never quite worth the glamour 
which they were supposed to possess. Intellect 
was allowed to feed upon emotions during the 
years when normal children crave rich, all-round 
physical, motor, mental and emotional experi 
ence. There was not too much book learning, 
but there was too little else 

There was much talk of citizenship and little 
regard to citizens; much about the statistics ot 
crime and little of the human compulsions 
toward illegal acts For some children all 
choices were wrong. They could scarcely do 
anything that the normal boy wanted to do, and 


must do, without being labeled peculiar or 


wicked, We have been good on gadgets, but 
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plex twist of circumstances which mark his 
development. Almost everything the child does 
or thinks is a response to something, to some- 
body. Gradually, and within limits, he evolves 
a unique way of going about things, a person- 
ality, a self. If we, standing off as observant 
parents or teachers, wholly like the emerging 
adult, we say “ Well done,” and we have reason 
to be proud. But if we reject or abhor the 
misshapen, misguided outcome, we wash our 
hands of it all, or if so minded, squeal about 
the wickedness of God's plan. 

These outcomes, while common enough, are 
at the extremes of the distribution. Most of the 
time children move to some dead center of 
ability and adjustment. This slow, deep-lying 
tragedy is a resultant, not so much from defec- 
tive genes, as from spiritless education and 
bleak social opportunity. 

The child development worker finds himself 


tossed from one school to another. He sees 


that, by enthroning information, the “ essential- 
ists”’ may overlook the deeper layers of child 
personality. On the other hand, those “ pro- 
gressives " who think that nice, clean, healthy, 
self-reliant children, blissfully ignorant of force, 
of resistance, of discipline, will prevail in the 
world —they too may err. 

are seriously 


Now that the “ progressives ” 


measuring school achievement and the “es- 


sentialists ’ are having grandchildren, we may 
expect a merger of the two movements. For 
the one group will discover that knowledge, yes 


even systematized knowledge, is crucial in a 
Id culture based on technology; and the 
other will again be stirred through first-hand 
contact with the warmth and the many-sidedness 

f living childrer These schools of thought 


will then join the quiet ranks of their prede 


{ 


cessors, and we shall have again in education a 


truly united front; united in support of a better 
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For the modern child the light is being let 





strong bodies free to gre incipient per- 
alities encouraged to find themselves; the 

le g t of human achievement and under 
standing, brought out in the microcosm of a 
hool. With all this. there has come alizz 
O01 ‘\ ) ail this, th Na me a reaiiza 


tion on the part of parents and teachers of that 
yreatest child need, the steady drive to establish 


his identity, to achieve emancipation In the 


of today there is no limited lump 


of labor, but paradoxically more work, more 
play, more action, more symbolic learning. The 
children drink their fill at the fountain of youth 
and the fountain of learning, for the water all 
comes from the same deep well. 

The final approach to education is social. 
Education can scarcely hope to rise above its 
setting in tradition, law, economics, politics and 
religion. We must move forward on all fronts, 
to move forward at all. The kind of education 
we cherish, so justly feared and hated by the 
dictator, rests squarely upon our ability to bring 
each child to his highest self-realization. 

If we have learned any lesson at all in the 
past few terrible months, it is this, that there 
can be no peace, no democracy, without 
strength. It is a lesson for educators, too. 
If we can not agree upon fundamentals, if we 
divide educators into warring camps, without 
recourse to the qualities which a sound science 
and a modern philosophy can give to us, we 
may well be lost. Our great educational sys- 
tem exists as a necesary companion to a demo- 
cratic form of government. <As_ education 
fumbles and weakens, or turns its face to the 
past, we strengthen the hands of our enemies, 
the hands of ignorance, of hate, of class war- 
fare, of dictatorship, of cultural degeneration. 
We must not only do things well, we must do 
them well for the right reasons. Strength to 
the children’s muscles, a_ clean intellectual 
impact to their printed page, richness and depth 
to their sucial experience — who can quarrel 
with these homely democratic objectives? But 
we must look out. If the strength is for a 
gun; the page, a song of hate; the experience, 
one of brutal domination, what has education 
gained ? 

In education, as elsewhere, the liberty t 
develop as free and rational beings demands a 
price. We are free in all respects but one; 
we are not free to tolerate the destruction of 
our freedom. The concept of democracy is the 
one item of government, of politics, of indo 
trination, if you will, which should penetrate 
our methods, our curriculums, our whole educa 
tional life. If we lose this fight, as some nations 
have already lost it, the carefully stated aims 
of American education will indeed appear futile 
and ridiculous. If we win, and win we must, 
the American common school will have earned 


a new glory. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OF TOMORROW 


DR ERNEST 0. MELBY, DEAN, SCHOOL OF 


It is no accident that in every crisis confront- 
ing education its leaders have insisted that there 
could be no democracy without education. As 
the State of New York today surveys three 
hundred years of elementary education we 
should not fail to make a second observation, 
namely, that there can be no true education in 


the American sense without democracy. 


The democratic ideal presents today many 
symptoms of desperate illness. Almost the last 
vestiges of democracy have disappeared from 
Italy, Germany, Russia and Japan, to say noth- 
ing of many smaller countries. The black cloud 
of authoritarianism hangs not only over entire 
continental Europe but over Britain as well; and 
Latin America may become even more authori- 
tarian as time goes on. 

Even in the United States there are strong 
antidemocratic forces at work. Our industrial 
organization is basically authoritarian. Our 


education has in reality never been democratic. 


Even these ominous signs of danger from 
authoritarian influences are not as serious as the 
continued existence of our own unsolved social 
problem. We have millions of unemployed. 
One-third of our population is said to be poorly 
fed, clothed and housed. No enduring political 
democracy can be built upon a foundation of 
economic insecurity. Reluctant as we may be 
to admit it, the 300th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of elementary schools in New York 
finds democracy in the most precarious position 
it has occupied within the memory of living men 
and women. 


As educators our anxiety over the crisis con- 
fronting democracy is intensified by concern 
over the effectiveness of our efforts to date. We 
have carried on a vacuous, socially ineffective 
education. In our universities and colleges we 
are the devotees of value-free science. We are 
so anxious to be impartial that we become im 
potent. We are so desirous of being scientific 
that we become only cold and indifferent. to 


human considerations. We are so fearful of 


EDUCATION, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





Dr Ernest O. Melby 


indoctrination that timidity and caution rather 


than courage and initiative have become the 
watchwords of education. In our own country 
even our teachers do not understand the broad 
meanings of democracy Our youth have no 
articulate ideology, no definite orientation and 
ho vigorous convictions 


} 


Critical as the situation is, it is not hopel 


1ess 
\s educators we have many important resources 
upon which we may draw as we seek to educate 
for the success of democracy. In the first place 
we have a glorious democratic tradition. We 


h 


have a highly organized public school system 


reaching a great proportion of our children and 


youth as well as a growing system of adult 





education. I propose that we marshal all of 


our education resources in a nationwide program 
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Regents Award 
Honorary Degrees 


degree of doctor of laws was 





gents of The University 
York upon Dr James 
mer president of Yale 


Ir Henry Lewis Stimson 





State for the United 
ing session of the Seventy- 


ation of the University on 


was presented for the degree 


D. Young. Secretary Stimsor 
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The University of the State of New York 
wishes to add its own recognition of your 
educational achievements, and by virtue of the 
authority delegated to me by the Board of 
Regents, I take great pleasure in conferring 
upon you the degree of doctor of laws, honoris 
causa. As evidence of this honor, I hand you 
the diploma of the University and place upon 
your shoulders its hood of purple and gold. 


In conferring the degree upon Doctor Stim- 
son, Commissioner Graves said 


Henry Lewis Stimson: Four Presidents of 
the United States have chosen you as a right 
hand man, yet few men have ever been so free 
from the suggestion of attaining high position 
through political activity and few have ever 
performed state and national duties with greater 
distinction or less regard for personal reward. 
One of the most highly esteemed of our states- 
men, you have never courted publicity, and you 
have never become theatrical or grandiose in 
handling even the most difficult of world situ- 
ations \rdent patriot and soldier, you have 
ever proved yourself an internationalist in spirit 
and an advocate of universal peace, for, in the 
words of the Attic bard, “to the high-minded 
man all the world is fatherland.” 

By the authority of The University of the 
State of New York, committed to me by the 
Board of Regents, I have the honor to confer 
upon you the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws, and in testimony thereof I tender you 
this diploma and invest you with the appropriate 
} } 


ood 

Regent Young's remarks in presenting Presi- 
dent Angell follow 

Mr Presipent: On behalf of the Board of 
Regents, I take pleasure and satisfaction in 
presenting for the degree of doctor of laws 
honoris causa, Dr James Rowland Angell, presi 
dent of Yale University for 16 years. 

Doctor Angell is known to the world as a 
great scholar and teacher; an eminent leader 

education Generation after generation the 
stock from which he springs has produced 
educators of rare distinction. His grandfather 
and his father, like himself, were conspicuous 
as university presidents, and his son is a well- 
nown Columbia professor 

Before going to Yale, Doctor Angell served 
for a quarter century as head of the depart- 
ment of psychology and dean of the faculties, 








ce president and acting president of the Uni 
versity of Chicago. He was president of the 
\merican Psychological Association, chairman 
f the National Research Council, exchange 
professor at the Sorbonne and the University 
f Paris, and president of the Carnegie Cor 
ratio! He is a fellow of the American 


Arts and Sciences and a conspicu 


Academy ( 
us member of the honorary societies of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi and Kappa Delta P1 
His works on psychology and his articles in 


cientific and popular journals are imternation 
lly know He has been decorated as Knight 























and Officer of the French Legion of Honor 
and as Grand Officer of the Crown of Italy, 
and he has received the highest honorary 
degrees from a score of our leading universities 

I present him for the highest honors con 
ferred by our own University of the State ot 


New \ ork. 
In presenting Secretary Stimson, Regent 
O'Brian said 


Mr Presipent: On behalf of the Regents ot 
the University I have the privilege of presenting 
to you for the award of the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws the Honorable Henry Lewis 
Stimson of New York. Mr Stimson is a gradu- 
ate of Yale who afterward took several degrees 
in course from Harvard University In later 
years he has received many honorary degrees 

While still a young man he gave up a highly 
lucrative law practice and accepted trom Presi 
dent Theodore Roosevelt an appointment as 
United States Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. The zeal and courage 
which he showed and the success which he 
achieved in prosecuting powerful and corruj 
offenders attracted nationwide attention In 
1910 he was the Republican candi 
Governor. Shortly thereafter, on the 
ment of President Taft, he became 
of War. While in tl post he di 
develop and pertect 
by his friend, Elihu I 





earlier prepared 





the modernization 
of our national defenses and the reorganization 


of our military forces 
In 1915 he was one of tl t 
large to the Constitutional Convention \s 


chairman ot one Of tts most important commit 





tees, he originated and secured the adoption ot 
far-reaching reforms in the fiscal system of the 
State These neasures, which were later 
embodied in the Constitution, were accepted as 
models by many other states To him, more 
than to any other one man, this State owes tts 
recent most serious fiscal reforms, meluding th 
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Central School Bands Entertain Convocation Audiences 
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a total registration of 170 pupils the George- 


town Central School has 52 children enrolled 
in instrumental music classes, and has 36 pupi 
in its band and 20 in its orchestra. In com- 
petition with other bands of its class it was 
state champion in 1936 and 1937 and national 
champion in 1938. The total registration of 


the Middleburg Central School is 633, of whom 


90 are studying instrumental music. There are 


42 players in the band and 36 in the orchestra 
It has played for meetings of the New York 
State Teachers Association in Albany and Troy 
and has broadcast a program from radio station 
WGY at Schenectady. 

The Georgetown band played at the after- 

von session and the Middleburg band at the 
evening session and the reception. Each num 


ber was greeted with rounds of applause and 


brought unstinted praise from presiding officers 


2 ] l 1 } } 








of education in the democratic way of 
we make sure that every pupil is literally steeped 


in the democratic tradition, that we make of 


each school the finest exam] of democratic 





life that we have the imagination to devise and 
the courage and ability to build. In other words, 
let us have a vital, vigorous educational system 


which is a pronounced advocate of the den 





cratic way of life. Such a system sl 
staffed by teachers who have and ¢ xpress vigor- 
ous devotion to democracy, who have the 
courage to state their convictions and to partici- 


pate actively in community life 


Schools can not be successful in their ad- 
vocacy of democracy unless they are themselves 
democratic. Yet our preset 


tion is largely authoritarian 





school is authoritarian Or 
administration have an authoritarian philosophy. 
We are thus trying to educate children tor 
democracy by having them live in an authori- 
tarian school 

There must be harmony between the lite of 
the school and the ideology which is basic t 
society. The child learns that faith in people 


is one of the essential elements ot d 





He finds this idea in what he reads 
the teacher also says something about the taith 


in people. But the important t 





school exhibits faith in people. The teacher has 
| ild 


and exhibits faith in the children he super- 





intendent and principals have and 1 
in teachers. Faith in people is thus more than 
an abstraction 
of the school It is a vital part of the child's 
experience, 

Similarly the application of intelligence to the 
problems of human affairs is an indispensable 
element of democracy. School lite is tull ot 
problems. If the school hopes that its gradu 
ates will apply imtelligence to the solution otf 
social problems, the best way to make sure of 
this is to give pupils practice in applying intelli 


gence to the problems of school life 


Perhaps the most. significant principle of 
democracy is its emphasis upon the worth of 


human personality. It the elementary school of 
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THE NECESSARY PRINCIPLES 


DR HAROLD J. LASKI, TIII 


We meet in the midst of momentous events; 
all over the world, democratic societies are 
challenged to justify their existence. Those 
men conquer who take power as their end, and 
are careless of the means whereby their ends 
are attained \t such a time, it becomes neces 
sary to go back to foundations. We can not 
fight the enemies in our midst unless we are 
clear both about that for which we are fighting 


and why it is worth while to fight. 


Democracy is not merely a form of govern 
ment; it is also a way of life It is an 
insistence upon the eminent and inherent worth 
of the common man. It is an attempt, there 
fore, to find the institutions through which that 
We can 
not confine those institutions to the political 
1e political 


worth may attain its full expression 
field. If democracy is valid in tl 
realm, then it is valid in social life and eco- 
If the common man is to be free, 
he 


nomic life. 
then, throughout the pattern of existence, 
must be guaranteed the necessary conditions of 
freedom. He can not be free while he suffers 
from economic insecurity. He can not be free 
if he lacks the intellectual weapons which will 
enable him to find his way about the world, 
to make effectively articulate his experience of 
life, to be certain that his experience will count 
in the making of decisions le can not be free 
unless he can find either significance in his daily 
work, or, alternatively, enjoy a leisure which 
he is able to use for creative ends. He can not, 
finally, be free unless he is certain that the 
rules under which he lives are shaped in terms 
of a genuine and continuous consideration of 
the demands he has to make upon the stock of 
common welfare. 

I do not believe that democracy can be main- 
tained in an unequal society. Men think differ 
ently who live differently; and in a_ society 
where men live as differently as with ourselves, 
there is an absence of that unity of thought 
about fundamentals which is fatal to the power 
of reason to maintain its empire over the minds 
of men. That inequality has led to a regime of 
privilege which divides the commonwealth into 
a small group of conquerors and a great mass 


of hewers of wood and drawers of water to 


whom life offers no prospect of rich fulfilment. 


OF \ DEMOCRATIC FAITH 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Because they live so differently, they draw their 
notions of good and evil, right and wrong, from 
the way they live; and there is no bond of 
effective common understanding between them 
Neither group feels secure; neither group is 
capable of tolerance because it is insecure. They 
are afraid; and where men are afraid passions 
are aroused which destroy their capacity to 


settle their argument by consent 


No doubt men are satisfied with inequalities 
in a period of social expansion. But in a period 
of social contraction every irrational inequality 
is felt as a challenge to be maintained and 
resisted. In a period of crisis a society as 
unequal as our own, means war both without 
and within. Democracy on the political plane 
then becomes a menace to the holders of power; 
for the masses seek to use it in order to redress 
a balance they feel to be unjust. And _ the 
holders of power recognizing that the only 
durable source of faction is property, will 
prefer rather to overthrow democratic govern- 
ment than to suffer the abrogation of the privi- 
That, in essence, 


leges associated with property 
is the history of Germany and Italy and Spain. 
It is significant that there the things the 
\merican ideal has always cherished, freedom 
of thought, freedom to choose one’s own rulers, 
freedom of association and even of religious 
belief have all gone. With them have gone also 
that freedom to bargain collectively which is 


the necessary concomitant of giant industry. 


There is nothing new in either Nazi Germany 
or Fascist Italy; an old tyranny wears a new 
mask. It is democracy that is new; and I do 
not need to remind you of the immense part 
\merica has played in its making. It disturbs 
wonted routines; and there are few things of 
which a privileged class is more afraid than 
the disturbance of a wonted routine That 
class associates with its possession of authority 
all that makes life worth living for itself. It 
sees in the democratization of our economic 
and social structure a threat to its own way 
of life. 

This phenomenon of fear is not new in 
history; it has accompanied all profound social 
changes, and has made most ages of social 


reconstruction ages of fear and of violence. 
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Our problem is the grave one that violence in 
our own age makes the very survival of civil- 
ization a doubtful matter. We have had con- 
flicts before for liberty. But this is the first 
time in history in which a conflict for liberty 
has been set in the context of equality. That 
is the inner and ultimate significance of the 
battle that is raging now. An economic system 
has passed its apogee. It is no longer capable 
of satisfying the established expectations of the 
masses. They therefore seek —it is wholly 
intelligible that they should seek — such a trans- 
formation of its foundations as shall make its 
potentialities available to themselves. They take 
the view that the power of the state should be 
invoked to mitigate the consequences of social 
and economic inequality. If they can not 
achieve that by the normal means of a given 
constitutional organization, they will be driven 
to extraconstitutional means to attain it. They 
have begun to understand that contemporary 
civilization is disfigured at every point by need- 
less suffering — in deprivation of health, in lack 
of economic security, in standards of life, in 
cultural opportunity. They can not see that 
those who enjoy those things are those who 
are entitled to enjoy them by reason of the 
contribution they directly make to social well- 
being. What, therefore, they ask is simple in 
essence, even if it is momentous in consequence. 

They ask that democracy which has, with all 
its faults, proved so liberating an influence on 
the political plane should be extended to the 
economic plane also. Put in a sentence, the 
fact is that the age of individualism is over; 
the mere conflict of private interests will not 
produce a well-ordered commonwealth. What 
occurs is a sequence in which cut-throat com- 
petition is succeeded by monopolistic combina- 
tion; this can not distribute the products its 
technological efficiency achieves. It then offers 
the paradox of poverty in the midst of potential 
plenty, and men use the instruments of political 
democracy to try to resolve the paradox. 
What becomes necessary at that stage is either 
the admission of the right of democracy to 
express its will, or the suppression of democ- 
racy in the interests of the owners of economic 
power in its present configuration. 

It is surely clear enough that we have 
reached one of those periods of history when 
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immense adaptations are called for. We can 
meet them with magnanimous understanding 
Or we can meet them in that spirit of blind 
resistance to any adaptation which led to the 
English Civil Wars of the seventeenth century, 
the French Revolution in the eighteenth, the 
Russian Revolution in our own day. We all 
know what that implies. It will drive men to 
violence ; violence will produce recrimination in 
the name of law and order. Civil liberties will 
be threatened here, and suspended there. The 
voice of moderate men will be stilled; the pace 
and direction of policy will be set by the more 
extreme elements on either side who are 
impatient of the solutions of reason. The pro 
cedures of right will give way to the procedures 
of might. 

“Choose equality and flee greed"; so said 
Antiphon the sophist nearly 2500 years ago. 
That is still the vital formula of social justice 
It was the achievement of equality for the 
great mass of your citizens until the closing 
of the frontier that made America for so many 
million Europeans the land of limitless hope 
The American dream can not live by its past; 
it must be renewed in each generation by pro 
viding it with the institutional environment that 
is necessary to its fulfilment. You are a new 
world called into existence to redress the 


balance of the old. 


Perhaps you will allow me, as a university 
teacher, to say something of the function of 
the universities in this regard. It has been my 
observation that, where the teacher is silenced, 
the machine guns come into action. It is the 
glory of a democratic society that, alone of all 
institutional forms, it can afford that compe 
tition of ideas out of which men grope their 
way to the truths each generation requires. 
A university in the uniform of some special 
creed ceases to be a university at all \ uni 
versity that is intellectually restrained is a 
university which can not fulfil its function. 
I want the university teacher, therefore, to 
insist, that, whatever the pressure of authority 
and interest, he shall have the unfettered right 
to seek for truth and to proclaim the truth he 
finds. For, in the end, that unfettered search 


is the only highroad to freedom. 
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The unique contribution of any school is the 
contribution it makes to the perfecting of the 
the the 
The unique 


practices of social philosophy which 


people have accepted as_ theirs. 
American common school is 
the 


This school, 


contribution of the 


the contribution it makes to successful 


operation of the American way. 
this common school, is more than the buildings 
the 


teachers 


curriculum it 
that staff it. 


more than 
teaches, the 


more than the laws that regulate it, more than 


that house it, 


more than 


even the youth who attend it. It is the embodi 


ment of the principle of open and universal 


opportunity. It recognizes the right of every 


child to a fair start, and to every individual, 
whether youth or adult, the chance for indi 
vidual growth and achievement. The recog 


nition of these things is not given on the basis 


of any fixed social or economic condition. It 


is given on the basis of probable change. 
It not alone gives to the common man a hope 
of h to the 


Nation its continued existence as a democratic 


is place in the sun, but it assures 





Herein lies a reason why the American 
stand still. The ideal 
The f the 


dimensions, prac- 


m school can not 





needs ¢ 


the 


unchanged. 
that the 
applications of 


remains 
people demand 
be 


the 


and the education 
continually changing and expanding. So 


common school of yesterday was not the com- 
school of today. Nor is the one of today 
> that of the future. 


of the 





that the development 


necessarily ex- 
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pressed solely or even chiefly by its upward 


his school enlarges 


not sound. 


increased breadth as well as 


There is -the conception of education as a 


one climbs rung by rung. 


Horace Mann 


that 


is that used by 





described education as broad 


+h a child travels from the 
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It is needless to say that the American com- 
mon school, like other expressions of our ideals, 
falls 


to be. 


far short in practice of what it ought 


In large areas of our country a few 


dollars a year represent the investment in the 





Dr Payson Smith 


In many sections no high 
In 


these sections the elementary school, a poor one 


education of a child. 
school opportunities are available to youth. 
at that, is the common school. In almost every 
state, for country children the common school 
is far less good than the same school for urban 


children. \ million or more _ handicapped 
children must travel the road of which Horace 
Mann spoke without the ministrations that 


would help them more happily and more use- 
fully to follow it. In many cases professional 
leadership sees but dimly the needs both of the 
child and of society, thus helping to keep the 
school incidental where it should 


common an 


be an essential part of the democratic way. 
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In its social outcomes, too, there are reasons 
for misgivings about the common school. After 
many years of acceptance of the theory that 
schools promote and insure good citizenship 
that end appears far off. He would be deaf 
who did not hear the false and specious pleading 
of the demagog and the too ready response of 
large numbers of the people to that pleading. 
He would be blind who did not see the misdeeds 
of incompetent and corrupt public servants, or 
did not note the sad spectacles of various forms 


of social misbehavior 


Yet pessimism is not justified. There is great 
responsibility upon our generation to face facts. 
There is likewise reason to be found in the 
facts both for a renewal of faith and a con- 
tinuance of attack 

American education has experienced a_ half 
century of expansion such as this or no other 


country has enjoyed in a similar period. It is 


uw 
u 


for us now, in what may be a new era of edu 
cation, to give better direction to that common 
school in the democratic service assigned to it 


The extent of the challenge to give that 
better direction may be indicated by the extent 
of our faith in the doctrine of the improvability 
of mankind. Education has amply proved its 
power to improve the environment in which 
men live. Has education equally improved 
man’s ability to make the best possible use of 
the tools provided him? Has education made 
him better able to live happily, usefully, and 
constructively in this environment of constantly 
increasing richness ? 

The problems suggested by these questions 
the American common school must help t 
solve. The unique contribution then of that 
school lies in what it has done in part and must 
do far more completely, namely, help the 
American people to walk more confidently and 
more surely in the American way of life 





EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 
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Democracy has urgent reasons for looking 
after its own in matters of education which 
apply, either not at all or in much diminished 
degree, to governments of another kind. With 
some cleverness and some education distributed 
among its rulers a despotism may endure in- 
definitely, if it be sufficiently humane, and in 
these days one might add sufficiently clever and 
unscrupulous; but a democracy is likely to go 
on the rocks almost as soon as launched if edu- 
cated intelligence be not generally diffused 
among its members, and if its administrators 
have not by heredity or training some special 
gifts for their task. 


Particularly is this true of a modern democ- 
racy enmeshed as is our own in the complexities 
of an extraordinarily elaborate civilization. 


Most persons are agreed that the paramount 
obligation of formal education in a democracy 
is teaching men to think straight and for them- 
selves. No other kind of education can afford 
any protection against the quack political and 
social cure-alls which so afflict our day and 
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generation —to say nothing of developing 

telligent opposition to the corrosive influences 
of the totalitarian assault upon democracy 
itself. In the autocratic state, on the other 
hand, education is and must be directed to incul 


1 


+ 
trie 


cating complete and docile acceptance of 
political faith of the rulers 


Although a certain amount of sheer memoriz 
ing is necessary in acquiring the primary tech 
nics with which intelligence operates, an educa 
tion stressing the passive acceptance of fact as 
dealt out by regimented teachers must be dis- 
integrating to both mind and character. But 
thinking does not and can not operate in a 
vacuum, and the factual material with whicl 
deals when undergoing discipline should be 
drawn from the vital circumstances of 
contemporary world. This can be done to a 
far greater extent than it is today, and 
introduction of so-called social studies deserves 
encouragement on this score, even though tl 
presentation of the material is still mos 
imperfect. 
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development in their tenderest years when so 

many patterns of behavior are getting firmly set. 
The church must work out its own methods 

task 


much more seriously than it did a little since. 


and, however successfully, is taking its 

Many other organizations, like the Y. M.C. A. 
and Y.WC.A., the 
the like, are doing an excellent job in the area 
of 


soy and Girl Scouts and 


morals. 

We can slowly but surely do something to 
improve community conditions, yet the one place 
where as a nation we have it in our power, 
if we will, to bring about changes with some 
promptness is in the schools. 

That the to the 


fullest extent with parents and other agencies 


schools should cooperate 
in the effort to produce a robust, intelligent and 
loyal body of youth no one will question; but 
under a democratic procedure it is difficult to 
see how you can regiment teachers and pupils 
without 
that 


do in autocratic § states, 
the 


inhere in democracy. 


as can 


you 


undermining most precious values 
I am sure we have not yet reached the point 
where we are for an instant willing to ape the 


procedure of those nations which have strangled 


human freedom, but I fear we must, however 
unwillingly, begin a much more systematic 
indoctrination of our young people with the 


essence of democracy, unless we are ready to 


risk consequences of a most unhappy kind. It 


might well occur that such a process would 
improve the character of our democratic insti- 
tutions, rendering them truer to their ideals, 
less exposed to just criticism. 

It will be urged by many of our fellow 
citizens, especially those in the so-called pro 
eressive wing of educational thinking, that 


we can accomplish much on these lines 
to 


he ie ire 


the schools must themselves be mad con 


iorm much more closely to the democratic ideal, 


vith its foundations resting on belief in the 
ultimate value of the individual person And 
one must similarly expect that when and if our 


chools enter upon a more aggressive exposition 


of the philosophy of democracy, we shall hear 
increasingly of democracy in industry and 
commerce \ny systematic effort to stress m 
the schools more aggressively and inclusively 
the essential social and ethical bases of demo 
racy in government will be accompanied by a 


corresponding pressure to carry these over into 


} the parts of our social and industrial organ 
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tinguish in our thinking and our practice 
between political democracy, on the one hand 
and individualistic agriculture, industry and 
commerce, on the other. This was becoming 
increasingly difficult to do before the pres« 
crisis; but with a large part of the most power 
ful nations in the world taking over « ete 
control of all these things, we re being 
compelled by threat from without, as well as 
by pressure from within, to re k the enti 
social philosophy which underhes ur \meri 
life, education not less than the rest 

Obviously, our hools and colleges 
versities can not dodge this quest | 
really have faith in the ethical toundations I 
democracy, we need not fear the issue; but 
is one which will before its settlement shake 
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